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If he were to triumph over Robert Cecil, if he
were to become the supreme power behind the
throne, it must be now or never.
He reconciled himself with the Queen, and
hurried back to Court. At first he applied for one
of the important posts old Burghley had held,
but Elizabeth stood firm, though in the first
pleasure of having him with her she found it
difficult to refuse outright. She left the post
vacant for the time. Essex accepted this, for now
came an opening which he thought would give
him the glory and renown he needed, and make
him quite indispensable*
Ireland had ^isen in rebellion, the leader being**
Hugh O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone, who had roused
the whole country, ancf *vas threatening to attack
the English garrison ia Dublin itself. Even then,
the English had such a record of failure in Ireland
that the Venetian ambassador made his famous
comment: " Ireland can be called the English-
man's grave." Essex posed as a soldier,, a com-
mander, and a bold fighter. He determined to
have the command. The Queen was unwilling.
She wished to send Mountjoy. But Essex per-
sistently dwelt on Meuntjoy's failings, and urged
his own qualifications. He had won glory at
Cadiz, and he must win glory now. He managed
to gain his point. " I have beaten Mountjoy in
the Council, now, by God, I will beat Tyrone
in the field"
The letters and dispatches of the time show us